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OUR ANSWER TO THE CENTRAL 
POWERS 

Addressed to the Swedish Minister at Washington, in Charge 
of Austro-Hungarian Affairs, September 17, 1918 

Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note dated September 16, communicating to me a 
note from the Imperial Government of Austria-Hun- 
gary, containing a proposal to the governments of all 
belligerent States to send delegates to a confidential and 
unbinding discussion on the basic principles for the con- 
clusion of peace. Furthermore, it is proposed that the 
delegates would be charged to make known to one an- 
other the conception of their governments regarding 
these principles, and to receive analogous communica- 
tions, as well as to request and give frank and candid 
explanations on all these points which need to be pre- 
cisely denned. 

In reply, I beg to say that the substance of your com- 
munication has been submitted to the President, who 
now directs me to inform you that the Government of 
the United States feels that there is only one reply which 
it can make to the suggestion of the Imperial Austro- 
Hungarian Government. It has repeatedly, and with 
entire candor, stated the terms upon which the United 
States would consider peace, and can and will entertain 
no proposal for a conference upon a matter concerning 
which it has made its position and purpose so plain. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

BoBERT Lansing, 
Secretary of State. 



THE BALKAN TANGLE 

By DAVID STARR JORDAN 

Fob the purpose of this discussion we must take for 
granted that the reader knows something of the 
geography of the Balkan region, as also of the "grim, 
raw races" which inhabit it. These were conquered by 
the Turks in the fifteenth century, to be subjected, 
through four hundred years to the vicissitudes of Turk- 
ish rule, whereby periods of utter neglect alternated 
with episodes of religious zeal interpreted in terms of 
massacre. 

The catastrophic confusions which have intermittently 
followed escape from Turkish rule in the last century 
are in no sense consequences of freedom; neither are 
they the result of special racial defects or tendencies. 
As a whole, the Balkan races are on a fair level in in- 
telligence and capacity with other European folk. Thus 
far, they have not had a fair chance, politically. 

The history of the Balkans has been conditioned on 
five main elements: (1) emancipation long drawn out, 
the various districts which gained their freedom from 
time to time forming separate centers of population and 
rapidly developing national rivalries; (2) the placing 
over most of these new States of German or Germanized 
princes, trained in the poisonous atmosphere of petty 
courts; (3) the infesting of the courts at all times by 
the secret agents of three unscrupulous dynasties, each 



having something to offer and that offensive or inju- 
rious to the other States; (4) the weakening of respect 
for human life by servitude through long generations; 
and finally (5) a confusion of tongues. As to this last, 
the Balkan peoples speak at least seven distinct lan- 
guages, five of them (Slavic, Eoumanian, Greek, He- 
brew, and Turkish) using different alphabets and with 
scarcely a linguistic root in common, while along the 
borders and in the courts six world-tongues (French, 
German, English, Russian, Italian, and Spanish) fur- 
ther crowd for recognition. Under such conditions, 
racial identity is confused ; a man is known by the lan- 
guage he speaks. 

Adding to the general complication, two further ele- 
ments have had their part in creating dissension. In 
the. first place, there are four State hierarchies, or 
churches, each a political organization, and at least three 
of them, according to a Bulgarian leader, "unconcerned 
with either religion or morals." Secondly, under Turk- 
ish control all ancient boundaries were obliterated and 
promiscuous migrations resulted in inextricable racial 
entanglement, especially in Macedonia. Moreover, the 
absence of coherent law, with universal social subservi- 
ence, reduced all races and all social ranks to a common 
level — at the bottom.* 

Southward, members of each nationality strayed over 
the borders, and in Macedonia Bulgarians, Serbs, Turks, 
Greeks, Vlachs (Boumanians), and Jews were found 
everywhere. Of these, the Bulgarians and Serbs occu- 
pied mostly the uplands and farming districts, the 
Greeks crowded the seashore, while the Jews were 
mainly centered in Salonica, where they still speak the 
Spanish dialect of Barcelona, whence their ancestors 
had been driven. 

Let us imagine, if we can, that similar conditions had 
beset our American colonies. Let us suppose, for in- 
stance, that instead of the mild Prussianism of George 
III our ancestors had been subjected for four hundred 
years to a tyranny twentyi times as great and wholly 
alien at that. Suppose further that nine colonies had. 
been more or less racially distinct, the races being pure 
in certain centers, hopelessly confused in others, all 
utterly diverse in language and more or less so in origin. 
Suppose also that half a century had intervened between 
the independence of Massachusetts and that of Caro- 
lina and, moreover, that most of the former colonies had 
in turn been forced to accept a narrow-minded alien 
as king, with a court infested by secret agents of environ- 
ing great powers. Let us again suppose that each State 
and its big neighbors had adopted a system of cut- 
throat tariffs for one another's injury. Under such cir- 
cumstances, one may easily see that the United States 
of America would not soon have risen as a unified re- 
public, whatever its array of Washingtons, Franklins, 
Hamiltons, and Jeffersons. Union might have come 
around at last, of course ; even the United States of the 
Balkans is still in the lap of the gods. But the road to 
it is a very rocky one, with much distress and calamity 
ahead. 



*This condition has made for ultimate democracy, as in 
Bulgaria and Serbia, where hereditary orders of nobility 
were never revived. 
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Balkan troubles began even before the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. It was Macedonia's misfortune that 
this tyrant conqueror was born within its limits. Since 
the age of Alexander, every fighting nation for 2000 
years has traversed Macedonia, leaving on the region its 
mark for good or evil, but mostly for evil. Moreover, all 
past conditions were made distinctly worse when, in 
1878, the Treaty of Berlin superseded the relatively 
decent Treaty of San Stefano. The Berlin agreement 
was a device of Beaconsfield and Bismarck to save 
Turkey, in the interest of her creditors as well as to 
keep the Eussians out of Constantinople. It pledged the 
Turk to behave, to be sure, but it left him the sole judge 
of his own conduct, which from that time on was as 
bad as he dared to make it. 

' In 1908 the Serbian States of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
for some time before under Austrian protection, were 
annexed out and out by Austria. The Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empire had already a vast Serbian (Croatian- 
Slovene) population, restive under many abuses, whose 
hopes for a separate government (Jugoslavia) had been 
ruthlessly suppressed. The heir-apparent to the imperial 
throne, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, was ambitious to 
make of these South Slav districts a third kingdom 
within the empire, thus forming a triple instead of a 
dual monarchy. Franz Ferdinand's ambition had wide- 
ranging ramifications, displeasing alike to the Austrian 
and Hungarian courts, but aided and abetted by the 
Emperor of Germany. The story, not yet more than half 
written, is too long for these pages. It suffices to say 
that there have not been many more repulsive examples 
of serpentine diplomacy than were pulled off at this 
time in and about Vienna and Budapest. 

Meanwhile Bussian intrigue was also busy. Hartwig, 
Russian minister at Belgrade, "the evil genius of the 
Balkans," succeeded in 1912 in lining up the different 
States (Roumania excepted) in a league for the expul- 
sion of th< Turk. The purpose of the alliance, as under- 
stood by the Bulgarian premier, Daneff, was a sort of 
moral suasion, which should secure Turkey's retirement 
from Albania, Thessaly, and. Macedonia. It was, in 
fact, to use his own words, "a simulacrum," a bluff. But 
the eager King of Montenegro made it a savage reality, 
storming the fortress of Scutari, and the first Balkan 
war was on. Succeeding events drove the Turks out of 
Albania and Macedonia and even from Thrace, the fall 
of Adrianople finally bringing the conflict to an end and 
leaving valuable territories in the possession of the Allies. 

After the fall of Adrianople finally bringing the war 
to an end, the Treaty of London restricted Turkey in 
Europe to the region southeast of a line from Enos, on 
the ^Egean, to Midia, on the Black Sea, but without deci- 
sion as to the fate of the regions redeemed from the 
Turk. A "Concert of Powers" had decided to make a 
separate Kingdom of Albania, without provision for 
satisfying the insistent and natural desire of Serbia for 
a "window to the sea." Serbia has long been hemmed 
in by excessive tariff charges, and her very existence as 
a nation almost depended on her finding some commer- 
cial outlet. Of these, three were possible: (1) through 
Albania to Durazzo, (2) through Macedonia down' the 
Vardar River to the Gulf of Salonica, and (3) through 



Herzegovina to Gravosa, on the Adriatic. The outlet 
through Montenegro to Antivari was practically im- 
possible, by reason of the mountains which intervene. 
Meanwhile Italy desired the Albanian seaport of Avlona, 
which commanded the Straits of Otranto, and which 
could be made a "Gibraltar," that would "convert the 
Adriatic into an Italian lake." 

Here we must recall the fact that a Serbo-Bulgarian 
treaty had been previously made by which Durazzo 
should go to Serbia, while Bulgaria should receive 
Ochrida, Monastir and apparently all of Macedonia east 
of the Struma River. Meanwhile, other understandings 
presumably gave to Montenegro Scutari, the northern- 
most town of Albania, andj to Greece the Hellenized 
regions of Epirus and Castouria, with the islands of the 
yEgean Sea. 

The Concert of the Powers, under Austrian pressure, 
disregarded all this. It gave scant heed to Serbian 
aspirations and needs or to Bulgarian demands, and 
split the difference by forming of Albania a separate 
kingdom, with a German princeling at its head. "King 
Wilhelm the First" — and last of his dynasty— after a 
farcical reign, escaped to the sea, leaving his untamed 
subjects to their own devices — even as they had been 
left by every other alien ruler. 

The general settlement had unfortunately ignored 
two important matters, the feelings of Serbia and the 
ambitions of Bulgaria. In consequence, even while 
Europe was congratulating the Conference for having 
so cleverly avoided a general war, war was already on 
again. This was in a sense inevitable, unless Serbia 
and Bulgaria were both to lie down supinely. The on- 
set was criminal, nevertheless, as Bulgaria in her anger 
gave no chance for better adjustment. 

After the decision to make Albania an independent 
State, Serbia had proceeded to notify Bulgaria that 
their previous agreement was dissolved; she must have 
northwestern Macedonia, including Ochrida and Mo- 
nastir. Thereupon, the Bulgarian Tsar Ferdinand, con- 
sulting neither parliament nor ministry, at once ordered 
a surprise attack on the Serbians and on the Greeks. 
The secret, however, was not well kept; the Serbian 
general was already prepared, and the Bulgarians were 
repulsed. Roumania now saw her chance. Coming in, 
she attacked Bulgaria (also without warning) and 
crossed the border to lay waste the rich Danube meadows 
of the southern Dobruja. 

But before Ferdinand's hostile move, the Bulgarian 
army had already begun to disband of its own accord 
and contrary to orders. These independent peasants had 
had enough of war and saw no further purpose in con- 
tinuing it. It was therefore then or never with Ferdi- 
nand. After the advance of Roumania, the troops* in 
Macedonia, at first victorious, abandoned their position 
and moved northward up the Struma River, making a 
vigorous stand, however, near the borders of Old Bul- 
garia. The Greeks pursued them thus far, burning all 
the Bulgarian towns of Macedonia on the road, on their 
return southward. Turkey now came into the lists, re- 
taking Adrianople and repudiating the much-discussed 
Enos-Midia line drawn by the London Conference. 

Roumania's entrance into the war decided its issue. 
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Attacked on all sides, Bulgaria was soon forced to capitu- 
late, and at the Conference of Bucharest her opponents 
proposed to crush her to impotence. 

By the treaty of Bucharest the Bulgarian Dobruja, 
with Silistria, its chief town, was ceded to Boumania; 
Adrianople with the region about was returned to Tur- 
key; Serbia received northeastern Macedonia, including 
Monastir and Ochrida ; Bulgaria was given the scantily 
populated region to the north of the line of the river 
Bistritza, with most of Thrace, while Greece : obtained 
Thessaly, Salonica, Kavola, and the region between. 

Boumania's justification was mainly two-fold : Firstly, 
she had given Bulgaria ample warning that she would 
demand as the price of neutrality in the previous war 
her share in Turkish spoils, but that as she did not 
border on Turkey, she must have Bulgarian lands in- 
stead. Secondly, Bulgarian pride must be humbled. 
For the Bulgarian populace was unquestionably filled 
with the "East Wind," the conviction that Bulgaria was 
a "child of luck," admired of all Europe. Meanwhile 
the .self-styled Tsar, foxy, ambitious and avaricious, also 
an "evil genius," had planned undoubtedly to make Bul- 
garia the "Prussia of the Balkans," a hegemony to be 
won by force instead of by conciliation and federation. 

Two statements the writer heard made in Macedonia 
early in 1914 are significant. Said one man, "We have 
committed every diplomatic blunder possible under the 
circumstances." Said another, "The action of Boumania 
(in seizing the southern Dobruja) was of course very 
wrong. Any other Balkan State would have done the 
same thing with the same opportunity." 

Following the treaty of Bucharest, general eviction 
was the order of the day. Accordingly most of the Bul- 
garians of the southern- Dobruja were at once forced 
out by Boumania, only those who had their land under 
titles in accordance with Boumanian law being allowed 
to stay. Boumania, moreover, compelled Bulgaria to 
refund all taxes paid by the Dobruja during the period 
of the war. 

Turkey at once evicted all Greeks and Bulgarians, 
turning them off with what they could carry on their 
backs, on notice ranging from four hours to two days. 
Their lands and houses were then turned over to Al- 
banians whom Serbia had meanwhile expelled from the 
Novibazar. Greece similarly evicted Bulgarians and 
Turks from Greek Macedonia. Serbia expelled but few, 
only those who had been "born in Bulgaria," though 
the birthplace of citizens in general was indicated - not 
by evidence, but at the will of the army. Those remain- 
ing under Serbian rule were treated with great harsh- 
ness by the military. They were compelled to become 
Serbian at once, and all were obliged to adopt Serbian 
names, the terminations in "off" (ov) becoming "evich;" 
Stephanoff thus became Stephanevich. They were also 
forced to speak the Serbian language, and the children 
were made to learn Serbian war-songs. All of this 
was contrary to the plans of Pasic, the enlightened 
premier of Serbia, who tried from the first to bring 
about conciliation by granting full equality before the 
law. 

In Bulgaria, however, after the first rough episodes, 
there were no more* evictions, Sofia proving more re- 



sponsive to outside opinion than the other capitals. In 
Sofia, the people showed the writer with pride their 
undisturbed Greek temple and schools. But in March, 
1914, when I crossed Bulgaria and Macedonia, from 
Sofia to Demir-Hissar and Salonica, there were at large 
fully a million refugees, living in tents and box-cars, 
often three to five families in a car or tent, and sup- 
ported on an allowance of about four cents for each 
individual per day. Greek exiles from Thrace swarmed 
all along the road from Drama to Salonica. Bulgarians 
from Macedonia crowded into Petrich and other frontier 
villages and were strung along the highway up the 
Struma Biver from Petrich to Sofia. Burgos and Varna 
overflowed with Bulgarians from Silistria, capital of the 
Dobruja, and from Adrianople in Turkey. Many thou- 
sands of Jews sailed from Salonica for New York when- 
ever passage could be secured. Steamers from Salonica 
to Constantinople were crowded with Turks, nearly 
300,000 of these returning to Turkey with all their pos- 
sessions on their backs. 

In the midst of this confusion, the world-war began, 
Serbia being the first victim of Prussian imperialism. 
In Greece, the vacillating king tried to play both sides, 
but his vixen queen was unqualifiedly German. Bul- 
garia was avowedly open to negotiations from any quar- 
ter which would promise her the stolen Dobruja and 
the disputed parts of Macedonia. Her Tsar and court 
were of course pro-German; the people were not, al- 
though there was much bitter disappointment at the 
failure of England and Bussia alike to protect against 
the Treaty of Bucharest. 

The series of blunders continued. Very many Bul- 
garians regarded it as a great mistake to cast their lot 
with Germany, allowing their nation to be strung as a 
spool along the Pan-German Berlin-Bagdad line. It is 
also claimed in some quarters that one of the greatest 
British blunders was that of letting Bulgaria slip away. 
However that may be, had Bulgaria been brought into 
the Entente, Constantinople would, have fallen long ago. 
and the "unspeakable Turk" would have been banished 
from Europe. But it is useless to speculate on what 
might have been. Ferdinand was a great diplomatic 
obstacle in the path of the Allies. Moreover, what is 
and what ought to have been in the Balkans have never 
yet come to coincide. 

At the present moment, Bulgaria is in military pos- 
session of the coveted region east of the Struma (Kavala, 
Drama, etc.) and of most of the disputed regions of 
northwestern Macedonia. Thanks to Germany, she con- 
trols the Bulgarian Dobruja, while the Boumanian 
Dobruja is being held "in trust" by the Central Powers. 
Bulgaria claims it all, while Turkey demands the north- 
ern half. But so far as I know, neither the one nor the 
other has any legitimate right to it. 

In Macedonia, at present, the Bulgarians are said to 
be pursuing exactly the tactics already condemned in 
the Serbians. All Serbians in the occupied regions are 
being suddenly and harshly turned into Bulgarians, and 
atrocities of various kinds are reported, each new out- 
rage swelling the volume of interracial hate. Mean- 
while the Tsar has left the country, a nervous wreck, it 
is said, and his chief opponent, Malinoff, has been made 
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Prime Minister. In 1914, this able democrat was the 
leader of the "Left," or opposition, antagonistic alike to 
royalty, to Germany, and to war. 

The downfall of Eadoslavoff, the adroit and facile 
servant of the Tsar, must have some significance. It 
looks towards independent action on the part of the 
Bulgarian people, a cessation of imperialistic blunders, 
and a step towards world peace. Indeed, press advices 
from abroad indicate the possibility of a republic, in 
case Ferdinand should not return.* This eventuality was 
freely discussed in Sofia in 1914. Meanwhile the salva- 
tion of the Balkans calls for a federated republic, with 
universal equality before the law, no State holding or 
seeking the fatal hegemony of force. This condition 



* Ferdinand's malady disappeared some time before Bul- 
garia surrendered to General d'Esperey, September 29. The 
reader will find in "International Notes" a more recent 
analysis, though possibly no more correct, of this political 
shift. — The Editob. 



may be far in the future. Kings and their dynastic 
backers still stand in the way. But the era of kings is 
passing; the people are entering into their own, and 
democracy is becoming coextensive with civilization. 

Unrest and hatred are largely the result of past in- 
justice. For this there are two lines of remedy, either 
to remove the original cause, or to cover it by fresh con- 
ciliation. The Balkan rulers have tried neither the 
one method nor the other. Should they agree to do so, 
the results would be surprising. Under wise govern- 
ment, with equality before the law, questions of bound- 
ary and of allegiance would have little importance. As 
a matter of fact, absolute justice in boundary re-ar- 
rangements is impossible in districts as confused as 
Macedonia. But the rights of the people should be every- 
where paramount to the rights of States. No rights 
of any kind can date from the ill-starred Treaty of 
Bucharest, nor from the unstable compromises forced 
on the Concert of the Powers in connection with the 
Treaty of London. 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 



. . . The recent communication of President Wilson 
relative to the situation in Russia, addressed to our rep- 
resentatives in all allied and neutral countries, is re- 
garded as a first step in declaring the Bolsheviki in- 
ternational outlaws. The communication, as dis- 
patched by Secretary Lansing on September 21, 
reads : 

This government is in receipt of information from reliable 
sources revealing that the peaceable Russian citizens of 
Moscow, Petrograd, and other cities are suffering from an 
openly avowed campaign of marked terrorism and are sub- 
ject to wholesale executions. Thousands of persons have 
been shot without even a form of trial; ill-administered 
prisons are filled beyond capacity, and every night scores 
of Russian citizens are recklessly put to death and irrespon- 
sible bands are venting their brutal passions in the dally 
massacre of untold innocents. 

In view of the earnest desire of the people of the United 
States to befriend the Russian people and lend them all 
possible assistance in their struggle to reconstruct their na- 
tion upon principles of democracy and self-government, and 
acting thereafter solely in the interest of the Russian people 
themselves, this government feels that it cannot be silent 
or refrain from expressing its horror at this state of terror- 
ism. Furthermore, it believes that in order to check the 
further increase of the indiscriminate slaughter of Russian 
citizens all civilized nations should register their abhor- 
rence of such barbarism. 

You will inquire, therefore, whether the government to 
which you are accredited will be disposed to take some im- 
mediate action which is entirely devoid from the atmosphere 
of belligerency and the conduct of war, to impress upon the 
perpetrators of these crimes the aversion with which civil- 
ization regards their present wanton acts. 

. . . The statement of Acting Secretary of State Polk 
as to our intentions in Russia, issued in August, and 
describing the military, economic, and social service in- 
tervention as then planned, contains the following dec- 
laration of purpose, which is in the nature of a joint 
covenant with Japan : 

In taking this action the Government of the United States 
wishes to announce to the people of Russia in the most pub- 
lic and solemn manner that it contemplates no interference 



with the political sovereignty of Russia, no intervention in 
her internal affairs — not even in the local affairs of the lim- 
ited areas which her military force may be obliged to oc- 
cupy — and no impairment of her territorial integrity either 
now or hereafter ; but that what we are about to do has as 
its single and.only object the rendering of such aid as shall 
be acceptable to the Russian people themselves in their en- 
deavors to regain control of their own affairs, their own 
territory and their own destiny. The Japanese Govern- 
ment, it is understood, will issue a similar assurance. 

The statement issued by the Imperial Japanese 
Government at the same time,' through the medium of 
the Official Gazette, contains this paragraph comple- 
mentary to the above : 

In adopting this course, the Japanese Government re- 
mains constant in its desire to promote relations of enduring 
friendship, and it reafflrms its avowed policy of respecting 
the territorial integrity of Russia and of abstaining from 
all interference in her internal politics. 

It further declares that upon the realization of the ob- 
jects above indicated, it will immediately withdraw all Japa- 
nese troops from Russian territory and will leave wholly 
unimpaired the sovereignty of Russia in all its phases, 
whether political or military. 

. . . The Russian Information Bureau in the United 
States, located in New York City, and connected with 
the' "Inter-Party League for the Restoration of Free 
Russia" (see below), in one of its recent statements, as 
given to the press by the Director, A. J. Sack, gave 
three points "outstanding" in the Allied intentions 
towards Russia. These are, first, the solemn pro- 
testations of singleness of purpose; second, the gen- 
eral, economic, financial, and technical help 
promised; and, thirdly, military support of the 
movement so propitiously begun by the Czecho- 
slovaks. 

... In a series of articles on the situation in Russia 
awaiting Allied intervention, written for the Christian 
Science Monitor, Samuel N. Harper, Professor of Rus- 
sian at the University of Chicago, points to the fact that 



